THE PUBLIC SCHOOL, AND BEFORE IT 


Many years ago I was driven to consider how to teach music in a Public 
School by the pathetic comment of my first pianoforte pupil at 
Haileybury, who, turning rather wearily on the music stool, remarked, 

Music s all rather alike, Sir, isn’t it?” The naive remark proved 
fateful, for it forced a serious consideration of what “ music ” could 
possibly mean to this quite intelligent boy, who came to be taught how 
to play the piano. Thence followed more fundamental questions :— 
Should “ music ” be taught at all in a Public School? If so, why? 
how? What is its function as a school subject; or, in other words, 
its relation to the rest of the curriculum? Has it any true educational 
function? 

The conclusions to which I was driven in finding the answers have 
made it seem well worth while to spend twenty-one of the best years of 
life in trying to make certain that a day shall come again in England 
when it shall be impossible for any intelligent Public School boy, 
learning a solo instrument, to feel about music as my young pupil felt. 

This day is far off, and the visions of youth and dreams of maturer 
years seem still an unsubstantial pageant—and yet things are moving. 
At present only some 20 to 80 per cent, of Public School boyB are 
reached by the educational activities of the excellent musicians usually 
in charge qf the subject. These are the boys who belong to the Chapel 
choir and the choral class and who learn solo instruments. This 
20 to 80 per cent, are often admirably catered for and encouraged. 
The schools of to-day are turning out a large number of really musical 
amateurs. This is easily verified by anyone who can remember Oxford 
or Cambridge music forty years ago, and has the opportunity of com¬ 
paring it with the present undergraduate musical activities in these 
Universities. In several of the most famous Public Schools piano 
lessons no longer come out of playtime, but are taken in school time, 
a rotary time-table being so arranged that no boy misses, during the 
term, more than one lesson in any one subject. 

One of the most encouraging signs of the times is the growing 
recognition by headmasters of the value of music during school years, 
both as awakening intelligent interest in boys and also as an antidote 
to materialism and the future misuse of leisure. Music no longer 
seems to be a despised interest, or a rather shameful lapse from the 
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normal, as in days when a contemporary composer had to take several 
lickings at Uppingham because music MSS. were found in his study, 
and he was caught red-handed. 

The 70 to 80 per cent, who do not belong to the choir or “ leam 
music,” i.e., a solo instrument, are usually left more or less in the 
wilderness, save for attendance at school concerts or voluntary 
attendance at special musical functions. 

Music has no place in the curriculum of English Public Schools. 
Individual^ sing and play in the choir and orchestra, and pay extra 
fees to be taught solo instruments if they care to do so. Outside 
concerts, house competitions, etc., are all, as it were, ornamental 
flourishes decorating the pages of school life. Personal enthusiasm 
on the part of music masters or boys may, and do, have great results 
for the naturally musical. 

Is this all that can be hoped for or desired? Can music, as an 
educational subject, claim nothing more? Has it no valid claim to a 
real place in the school life .of every boy, regardless of his personal 
inclination—such a place as, say, French or arithmetic, which all 
boys have to leam, whether they or their parents happen to be, or not 
to be, interested in languages or arithmetic? 

After many years of experience, experiment and observation among 
hundreds of schools and tens of thousands of children of all ages and 
of both sexes, it is my firm conviction that even if all individual 
instrumental teaching were dropped out, and every Chapel choir dis¬ 
banded, yet the true “ teaching of music ” could be so accomplished 
that it would compel recognition as a fundamental educational subject: 
that is, a ready means of developing (1) a natural power of the body 
which no other subject can develop, and (2) of giving a mental training 
of the same order that language study gives, and of giving it in such 
a way as to interest and appeal to children at an age when language 
study is, to the large majority, quite meaningless. It is during the 
period between three and thirteen that time can be afforded for music 
without any eventual loss to the usual subjects, because, rightly 
handled, it uses already existing interest and physical powers of the 
child itself in evolving mental powers directly useful later in every 
intellectual activity. Such powers as, e.g., quickness of perception, 
concentration of the attention, power to follow an ordered thought- 
sequence, power to perceive and use rules while inventing and 
developing an idea of one’s own by means of them, the power of 
working in harmony with others while following one’s own line. 

I am aware that this is a tremendous claim to make and that to 
allow it will eventually involve nothing less than a revolution in our 
outlook and practice, as these affect boys and girls up to the age of 
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about fourteen or fifteen. But I am prepared to stand by my belief, 
if my readers will have patience to follow me in some considerations 
which apparently lead rather far away from English Public School 
music of to-day. 

I believe that in making what they called “ Music ” the twin- 
foundation with Gymnastic of their education, the Athenian Greeks 
knew perfectly well what they were about; and that this amazing 
nation understood how to follow the normal sequence in developing 
mental power, as we have never yet understood it in theory, though in 
practice we seem to have got near it in Elizabethan times. Music to 
the Greek did not stand alone, but was one of the whole group of the 
rhythmic, or pattern-making, arts, which they collectively called 
“• Music,” viz. :— 

Literature as an art, as embodying creative and imaginative 
instinct (fairy-tale, fable, myth and poetry), i.e., the designs in which 
man expresses his emotions and experience of life in terms of language 
through perception, delight in and mastery of verbal material; 

Architecture, sculpture, drawing, painting and handicraft of all 
kinds, i.e., the designs in which man expresses his emotions and ex¬ 
perience of life in terms of proportion, symmetry, balance, light, form, 
colour, pattern and construction, through perception, delight in and 
mastery of the use of visible and tangible material; 

Music, i.e., the designs in which man expresses his emotions and 
experience of life in terms of sound, through perception, delight in and 
mastery of the use of voices and instruments; 

Dancing and the Art of the Theatre, i.e., the designs in which man 
expresses his emotions and experience of life in terms of balanced 
movement, mime, song and speech, through perception, delight in and 
mastery of the use of various conventions in treating the body and 
the voice, and also the finished product of all the other arts, as his own 
raw material. 

The other great subject in the training of the Greek boy was 
“ gymnastic ” for the body. In this respect our English Public 
Schools have little to learn, and are justly pi'oud of results. 

How if the Greeks were as right about the intellectual foundations 
as they admittedly were about the bodily training of the boy? Can 
it have been pure accident that one small part of one small country 
produced men of mental power of the first order, used in so many 
different directions, and in numbers totally disproportionate to the 
population? Had their educational methods nothing to do with this? 
The rediscovery of the fruits of that blaze of genius in almost every 
branch of human endeavour in which Greek civilisation culminated, 
fertilised the whole thought, art and literature of Europe, and brought 
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about the birth of a new order; but it seems to have resulted, as regards 
educational methods, in producing that dazed condition in which it is 
impossible to see the wood for the trees. 

It is one of the strange ironies of history that those who most cling 
to the classic tradition and have given years of loving and laborious 
work to studying the results of ‘Greek education have been and often 
are still the strongest opponents of any attempt to use the means the 
greatest Greeks commended in the educational practice of their time 
and race. This commendation of the use of “ music ” or the arts did 
not refer to the training of artists, but to the training of character and 
mental power, and a high standard of citizenship. Space does not 
allow more than a passing allusion to the similar questions suggested 
by the intellectual, scientific, political, naval and military achievements 
in recent years, of the only modem nation trained through fifteen cen¬ 
turies in artistic perception so deep-rooted, far-reaching and subtle as to 
be comparable only to that of the Greeks. The Japanese certainly do 
not seem to have lost mental grip in developing themselves as a whole 
race of art lovers. 

It is my conviction that in leaving out or cutting short that careful 
training of the senses through the arts during the years before 
adolescence, which the Greeks used as the foundation of their edu¬ 
cation, we have broken a natural psychological sequence, and have 
thereby created most of our educational difficulties. The effort to 
hasten the development of the reasoning powers has led to over¬ 
crowding of the curriculum, too early specialisation of very clever boys, 
much needless sacrifice of the natural powers of many children and a 
deplorable, waste of their school time. 

Training of the senses through the arte can begin to satisfy at a 
very early age that basic instinct in developing in man his need to make 
designs, to see and reproduce pattern, to feel rhythm and harmony in 
all that he learns and does. It' is an instinct that appears to be the 
authentic mark of life; for in and through pattern the whole created 
universe, from the stars in their courses to the microscopic beauty of 
the snail’s palate, lives and moves and has its being. It is not enough 
to look at, to hear about other men’s designs, even if we can see that 
there is design in Homer’s verse or in Beethoven’s Mass in D, which, 
after all, takes some seeing. The small child hardly thinks or reasons, 
discriminates or criticises at all if he is let alone. He stores up ex¬ 
perience through the senses, looks and feels, tastes and touches, listens 
and imitates, crawls and climbs, runs and jumps. No one thing is 
more surprising to him than another; the appearance of a dragon is 
just as possible as that of a fire-engine. But of everything that he 
experiences he is, as it were, taking and storing up endless 
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“ undeveloped negatives.” Long years afterwards some experience, 
a word spoken, a look, a sound, may suddenly develop a whole series 
of these negatives and relate them; the result may be the discovery 
of steam power, or that a long-dead parent or acquaintance stands out 
suddenly understood and judged. The senses in early childhood are 
acute and fresh as they never are again. The great difficulty of 
teaching adults to read and write is that they find it so difficult to 
distinguish the letters and signs from one another—differences as 
obvious to a child of three or four years old as those of a cat from a dog. 

We all recognise, perforce, that the first occupations and training of 
the nursery and kindergarten must follow the natural lines of the 
child’s development. But there is nearly always a prepossession in 
favour of trying to stimulate the power to read and write, and to pass 
on to more intellectual matters as soon as possible. 

The natural process of development to which the Greeks gave free 
play by careful training of the sense perceptions through the arts, we, 
in our system, interrupt suddenly at the Preparatory School age, when 
the small boy has to begin his eight or nine years’ sustained effort 
not to learn Latin—an effort crowned with conspicuous success in the 
large majority of cases. 

This may be, and probably is, quite useful character training, 
as is any long struggle against heavy odds. But it may be 
given at too great a cost, tending to form and crystallise the settled 
habit of inattention. Invaluable time is being spent in trying to hurry 
a process unrelated, as yet, to any assimilated experience; and the 
desired result is postponed as inevitably as would be the case if a 
gardener tried to force open a flower bud. Meantime, the opportunity 
is being lost of training through the habit of artistic treatment, or 
design-making, in regard to the mass of sense experience already 
assimilated. It seems that the Greeks knew better, and kept the bias 
right through the ‘‘ Preparatory School period,” or even later, on 
sense training through the arts; so allowing the boy to acquire with ease 
and delight abundant first-hand material on which the intellect and 
reasoning powers would necessarily be exercised as they develop; 
giving to the mind both the habits and the material enabling it to make 
deductions, to synthesise facts, relations and processes, and to perceive 
truths in principle and in the relation of things. Such mental habits 
are needed, whatever may be the special studies of the adolescent 
period. 

In all artistic training emphasis is naturally thrown rather on the 
way of doing a thing, than on the thing done. For it is the way 
in which a thing is said or sung, painted, embroidered, modelled or 
acted which determines whether it is or is not a work of art. The 
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artist, so far as his own art is concerned, is the supreme master of 
method. The artistic way of doing anything, from building a cathedral 
to organising an office, from writing a poem to cooking a dinner, is 
always and for ever the antithesis of “ muddling through.” 

As to the direct relation of this kind of training to the usual and 
necessary subjects in the curriculum, it is worth pointing out in the 
single instance of music what can be and is to some extent being done 
under present conditions, not because music stands alone in its educa¬ 
tive power, for each one of the arts has its own office for all and its 
special appeal to some. 

Children of from four to six years of age—not picked children, 
individually taught, but whole classes of them—to whom a lesson of 
fifteen minutes a day is given, can learn to hear and name any note 
of the scale in relation to the key-note, can read simple passages in 
crotchets and minims (and this, often before some of them can 
recognise the letters of the alphabet), can sing rhythms which they see 
written on the blackboard, and if they hear a rhythm played on an 
instrument or tapped with a pencil can tell what it is they have heard— 
they can do all this besides learning to sing quantities of good tunes. 
If this training is consistently continued, giving about twenty minutes 
three times a week up to the age of thirteen or fourteen, the children 
learn to listen to simple music very much as a musician listens. They 
can read vocal music fluently: can write at dictation tunes in rhythm 
and pitch: many of them will be able to give the names of a series 
of chords (dominant, tonic, etc., with inversions) played slowly on 
the piano: if a tune is written on the blackboard they can look at 
it, detect modulations and sequences, learn it by eye and sing it when 
it has been rubbed out: they can also write down in musical notation 
the metre of passages of poetry. They can make and harmonise little 
tunes, while children who do not learn the piano, can yet find their 
way about it, harmonising and transposing tunes. I have seen a 
considerable number of pairs of children in one class arrange together 
on a blackboard a series of modulations suitable to an eight- or sixteen- 
bar tune; after which, with the board in sight, one child improvised 
a tune following the modulations, while the other accompanied her. 
To put the matter in a nutshell, the children so trained have developed 
a sense of hearing such as is usually possessed only by persons with 
special natural gifts for music, and have learned a language and a 
notation common to all white races. 

I have often heard the value (meaning utilitarian educational value) 
of music brought into question. In answer to this, it is only necessary 
to draw attention to the habit of concentrated attention acquired to 
enable children to take part in the following musical exercise, which is 
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only one of many of the same kind, and is a great favourite. The 
teacher plays the rhythm of an eight-bar tune and the children write 
it down in shorthand in the following way :—They do not begin to write 
until the first bar is finished, and they keep one bar behind the teacher 
throughout. This means that they are writing down something that 
has already been played, while at the same time listening to and 
memorising a new bar which is being played. 

We all know that a very large number of children leave the 
elementary schools only able to read so imperfectly, that unless their 
work is of a clerical nature they almost lose even this. If anyone 
wants to know what they read, he will get unpleasant information by 
studying certain of the Sunday newspapers which circulate almost 
exclusively among the families of “ working ” men on their only day 
of leisure. The bulk of these papers consist of scores of paragraphs 
recording sordid crimes. Their power of writing is perhaps a trifle 
better, or, at any rate, is better kept up, because they are obliged 
to use it in bo many little ways. 

If the balance of time given that now exists between the two 
groups of subjects, reading, writing and arithmetic on the one hand, 
and English, handicraft, singing, drawing and cooking on the other, 
were reversed up to the age of about ten or eleven, it is my conviction 
that, during the remaining three or four years, reading, writing and 
arithmetic could be taught. They could also be carried to a much 
more satisfactory point, provided that in the much shorter time given 
to them during early years the approach had been in the right order. 

Ordinary writing is only a specialised and rather dull form of 
drawing; but it is important that the symbols used, both in this and 
in reading, should have become quite familiar to the eye. Arithmetic, 
except in concrete and applied forms, is a purely abstract thing, and 
is related to nothing in the child’s experience. All good teachers 
begin it with an abacus or in some other concrete way; but it is again 
important that the figures should be very familiar, and that the 
multiplication table should be learned as a form of drill, for use later. 
Short periods are quite enough to secure these foundations; while the 
lessons in either woodwork or pattern-drawing on a geometric basis 
will be full of arithmetical facts, which can safely be left for the child 
to synthesise later. During the earlier years the children will also 
have taken part in dramatic performances, and have learned quantities 
of poetry. 

But the supreme importance of all this lies in the fact that, even if 
they do not, in later life, care to read much, and have little occasion 
for writing or opportunity for arithmetic, other and important avenues 
will have been opened to them, connecting them with the world of 
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educated fellow citizens. There will have been time to teach them 
to speak their own beautiful language properly, both in song and 
speech. (Think of the effect of this alone upon the reading later.) 
They will all have learned a large number of the traditional songB, 
linking them with their own past, and, of couree, the poetry 
belonging to them; and, through having had time to learn sigbt- 
reading, they will be ready to join choral societies and choirs. Having 
learned to use their hands and eyes, endless handicrafts are open to 
them—‘woodearving, embroidery, etc. Their minds also will be stored 
with fairy tales, ballads, myths and legends—the foundation of all 
literature. If it be true that the value of education is tested by the 
way in which a man spends his leisure, then, under the system outlined 
above, opportunity would have been given to every child, according to 
his taste, to learn to do or to make something well for his or her 
own delight. 

All this has been written with an eye on those who attend the 
elementary schools; but it is equally applicable to those who go to 
the great Public Schools, or, indeed, to any kind of school. We all 
know in this country what a link between all classes is the love of 
sport, or “ gymnastic.” We have yet to learn what are the 
possibilities of a common understanding of, and participation in, the 
delight of “ mousike.” 

Abthur Somervell. 








